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At the annual meeting of the Public Li- 
brary Commission held October 30, 1915, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Claypool Earl was chosen president 
of the Commission. Mrs. Earl has been a 
member of the Commission since its establish- 
ment in 1899, was instrumental in securing 
its establishment, and has always taken an 
active and important part in the work of 
the Commission. As the readers of the Oc- 
current already know, Mrs. Earl is a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Council, a member of 
the library board at Connersville, and presi- 
dent of the Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion for the year 1914-1915. 

Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, the retiring president, 
was also especially active in establishing the 
Commission, and has been the president of 
the Commission since the beginning. 

Mr. Parsons, the third member of the Com- 
mission, has recently been appointed by the 
Governor for his fourth term of four years. 


The fact that for twelve years there has been 
no change in the personnel of the Commission 
is a matter of congratulation that fitness for 
the position has guided successive Governors 
in making their appointments. 


It was with unusual regret that those in 
attendance at the Trustees’ Meeting learned 
from the president, Mrs. Earl, that Mr. Mel- 
vil Dewey was suffering from an acute at- 
tack of laryngitis and had been prevented 
from coming to Indianapolis, as he had 
planned. Mr. Dewey’s message would have 
had a peculiar force due to his large reputa- 
tion and long experience. Mr. Dewey for the 
last few years has not been active in library 
work and the president had received many 
congratulations that through her personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Dewey she had been 
able to secure for the library trustees of 
the state the privilege of hearing him. His 
letters read, ‘‘I shal be with you in spirit 
at the time of your meeting, and I repeat 
my keen regret that this attack made it 
physically impossibl for me to be there... . 
Giv me credit for wanting to with all my 
heart.’’ 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 


Some months ago, a questionnaire was 
sent to the public libraries of Indiana in- 
quiring as to professional reading and the 


use of the A. L. A. Booklist. To the ques- 
tions on professional reading, replies were 
received from 126 libraries. From these an- 
swers it was found that the subscriptions, 
either by the library or the librarian, classi- 
fied themselves thus: 

Public libraries, 69 subscribers. 

Public libraries, 4 about to subscribe. 

Library Journal, 26 subscribers. 
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Wisconsin Bulletin, 18 subscribers. 
New York libraries, 1 subscriber. 
No professional journal, 47 subscribers. 


These figures, of course, mean that 47 
librarians have no access to ‘‘ Public Libra- 
ries’’ or ‘‘ Library Journal,’’ and depend en- 
tirely upon the ‘‘Library Occurrent’’ for 
suggestions and news. Every one familiar 
with the finances of small libraries knows the 
many demands which are impossible to fill, 
and is not surprised that the library board of 
such a library feels that the $2.00 for a pro- 
fessional journal can better be put into a 
periodical that will be of general interest to 
the public. We believe, nevertheless, that’ in 
adopting such a policy, the library board is 
short-sighted, for it fails to see the $2.00 
spent for professional literature as an invest- 
ment which will bring returns all out of pro- 
portion to the original expenditure. ‘‘Pub- 
lic Libraries’’ costs $2.00 a year and ‘‘Li- 
brary Journal’’ can be had for $2.00 by 
libraries with incomes less than $2,000, or by 
individuals with salaries less than $1000 per 
annum. ‘ 

Elsewhere, in the suggestions for district 
meetings, we have outlined a plan by which 
each district may become a professional read- 
ing club. The adoption of this plan would 
be a partial remedy for the present situa- 
tion. 

We are increasing the size of the ‘‘Occur- 
rent’’ with this number and we may in the 
future be able to make it a monthly publica- 
tion; but as we have said before, we do not 
believe a Commission publication can or 
should take the place of one of the subscrip- 
tion professional periodicals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISTRICT MEET- 
INGS. 





With the appointment of new officers of 
the I. L. A. and new secretaries for each 
district, we start another year of district 
meetings. During the past year, discussion 
at these meetings followed closely the outlines 
suggested in the Occurrent for January, 1915, 
except that the topic of a Library Survey 
was chosen for discussion at only one meet- 
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ing. Rural Extension has received universal 
discussion, with the result that 30 new town- 
ships are getting library service. The inter- 
est and agitation for this form of library 
extension should not be allowed to lag, but 
it may be well to suggest other topics for 
this year. 

The replies received from the libraries 
in response to recent questionnaires on Pro- 
fessional Reading and the A. L. A. Booklist 
indicate a need of more professional reading 
and larger opportunity for discussion on mat- 
ters of book selection. Criticism has also 
come to the Commission from several sources 
of the form in which book orders are sent 
to the dealers. These are the reasons for the 
suggestions printed here. There are enough 
topics for several meetings and we hope that 
each district will hold at least two meetings 
before next October. State meetings are for 
the consideration of broader subjects; the dis- 
trict meetings for informal discussion of de- 
tails. The topics in these outlines have been 
chosen to stimulate discussion, not to lay 
down principles. 


Professional Reading. 

Last year the suggestion was made that 
each district become a reading club for the 
circulation of professional literature. When 
over sixty libraries in the state subscribe for 
neither ‘‘ Public Libraries’’ nor the ‘‘ Library 
Journal’’ either as a library or through the 
librarian, there should be some way in which 
all libraries can have access to these period- 
icals and other professional literature; $5.00 
a@ year raised in each district would make 
much of this material available. The Com- 
mission, if necessary, would undoubtedly help. 
Every year there are books published that 
every librarian should at least examine. 
These books could be circulated according to 
this same plan. From this reading there 
should arise plenty of questions for discussion. 


Selection and Purchase of Books. 
Bibliography: 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1904, p. 7. 
A. L. A. Catalog Supplement, 1911, p. 6. 
Bascom, E. L. Book selection. A. L. A. 
Pub. Board, 10¢e. 
Bostwick, A. E., The American Public Li- 
brary. Appleton. 
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Dana, J. C. Library Primer. Library Bu- 
reau, $1.00. 

Foster, W. E. How to Choose Editions. A. 
L. A. Pub. Board, 15¢e. 

Hopper, F. F. Order and Accession De- 
partment. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 10c. 

Jeffers, Le Roy. List of Economical Edi- 
tions. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 15c. 

Public Library Commission of Indiana. Li- 
brary Occurrent. Vol. 1, No. 10, p. 9; 
Vol. 2. p. 60; Vol. 3, pp. 184-86, 199-202; 
Vol. 4, pp. 19, 34. 


Stearns, L. E. Essentials in Library Admin- 
istration. Rev. ed. 1912. A. L. A. Pub. 
Board, 25c. 


Walter, F. K. Periodicals for the Small Li- 
brary. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 10c. 


Principles of Book Selection. 


I. Selection for purchase. 


A. Qualifications needed by the selector. 

1. Knowledge of books. 

a. Literature and literary his- 
tory. 

b. Relative importance of the 
various branches of knowl- 
edge. 

ce. Contemporary writers and 
what each stands for. 

d. Bibliographies of subjects. 

e. Aids in book selection. 

2. Knowledge of the physical 
makeup of a book; type, 
paper, binding, etc. 

3. Knowledge of people, especially 
those in the particular com- 
munity. 

4. Breadth of view and freedom 
from prejudice. 


B. Who shall select books for a library? 
1. Librarian: 

a. Should she present lists to 
committee? 

b. Should she buy any books 
without consulting the 
committee? 

2. The book committee. 

a. Should the librarian or the 

book committee have final 


authority in revising lists 
submitted for purchase? 

b. The book committee should 
represent varied interests. 


C. Methods of book selection. 


1, 


2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Suggestions of patrons—of titles, 
subjects, or authors. 

Checking Publishers’ Weekly and 
publishers’ lists. 

Book reviews. 

Book lists. 

Library Bulletins. 


D. When to buy. 


1. 
2. 


A few books often; or 
More books at less frequent in- 
tervals. 


E. What to buy. 


1, 


Proportion of classes. A. L. A. 
Catalog, 1904, p. 7. 
a. Percentage of fiction—new 


and old. 

b. Percentage of children’s 
books. 

ce. Standard books not widely 
popular. 


d. Should the aim be for a well- 
balanced, all-round collec- 
tion or simply for one 
adapted to the particular 
community? 

e. Consideration of other collec- 
tions in the town—as 
school libraries—and co- 
operation rather than du- 
plication. 

Should we furnish supplementary 
texts in quantities for the 
schools or only general read- 
ing? 

In certain classes is it advisable 
to attempt to have the collec- 
tion graduated from element- 
ary or general to advanced or 
specific? 

The value of sets. 

Shall a library buy special books 
for an individual or group of 
individuals if these individuals 
can use the book for the com- 
munity welfare, even though 
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the community will not use 
the book? 


6. Special problems. 


a. Censorship. 


If a book has positive value, 
shall it be rejected because 
it may do some one harm, or 
may shock some patron? 

Is it worse for a book to de- 
pict evil conditions truth- 
fully or to give a false, 
prejudiced or sentimental 
view of life? 

Restricted books. 

b. Partisan and religious books. 

1. Has a library a right to de- 
bar books on questions of 
public interest, as social- 
ism, anarchy, war and 
peace? 

2. Should a library have books 
on one side of a question 
and not on another? 

3. Should a library aid in any 
propaganda, as the peace 
movement? 

4, Should a library receive, as 
gifts, books published by 
special religious sects, es- 
pecially if they contain 
propaganda? Should it 
buy such books? Exam- 
amples: Christian Science 
publications, Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, The Menace, 
ete. 


7. Editions: 


a. The points of a good edition 
for library use. Text, editor, 
size, type, paper and ink, 
binding. 

b. The value of cheap editions as 
Everyman Library, Burt’s 
Home Library, Popular Copy- 
right editions. 

ce. Reinforced binding—Chivers, 
Huntting. 


F. Aids in Book Selection.—Titles Sug- 


gested for Discussion. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


a. For buying books for a new 
library. 
b. For filling in gaps. 
¢e. For books in special classes. 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1904. 
A. L. A. Catalog Supple- 
ment, 1904-1911. 
A. L. A. Book-list, 1911— 
date. 
Sonnenschein—Best books. 
Buying List of Books for 
Small Libraries. 
Baker’s Guide to Best 
Fiction. 
Baker’s Guide to Histor- 
ieal Fiction. 


Library: or Commission 
Lists on Special Sub- 
jects. 


For buying new hooks. 
A. L. A. Book list. 
Book Review Digest. 
New York State Library— 

Best Book List. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
Library Bulletins. 

Reviews: 

Nation. 

Dial. 

Life. 

New York Times. 
Independent. 
Outlook. 


G. The Value of Annotations: 


1. 
2. 


2. 
3. 


The publisher’s note. 


The librarian’s note for future 
reference. 
The note for the reader to aid in 
selection. 
a. Notes pasted in books. 
b. Notes filed in catalogs or in 
separate file. 


II. How to buy books.—Order and Accession. 


A. Prices and discounts. 
2 


Net books. Fiction, new. 
Fiction, old. 
Non-fiction. 


**Regular’’ books. 
Text books. 











B. Remainders—books left on hands of 
publisher after first sale has slack- 
ened. 


1. Best place to buy sets. 


C. Order forms and records. 


1. File of requests and titles for 
consideration. 


2. File of books ordered,—cards or 
sheets. 


3. Form of order sent to dealer. 

a. Arrangement. 

b. Information given dealer as 
to edition, publisher, price. 

ce. Copies of order kept in li- 
brary. 

d. Ordering Library of Congress 
cards. 


4. Form of bill from dealer,—ar- 
rangements, discounts, shorts. 
a. Checking bill. 
b. Information marked in book— 
—source, price, date. 


D. Dealers: Where to order books. 

1. Discounts given. 

2. Quickness and quality of service. 

3. Cost of transportation. 

4. Should the library support local 
dealers at a slight increased 
cost? 

5. Submitting lists for bids. 





E. Accession records: 
1. Accession book. Various forms of 
accession book. 
2. Cards—order, shelf-list, or com- 
bination. 
3. Other methods. 


III. Periodicals—Selection and Purchase. 
Buying list for small libraries. (See 
Occurrent v. 3, no. 12, Sept., 1914.) 


A. Selection. Walter, L. J., Mr., 1914, p. 
210; P. L. Mr. 1914, p. 112. 

1. Making the periodical list fit the 
needs of the town. 

2. Partisan and religious periodicals. 

3. Value of periodicals that are in- 
dexed. 

4. Periodical indexes. 
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5. Completing back files of periodi- 
cals. 
6. Consideration of individual peri- 
odicals. 
7. Newspapers. 
B. Purchase. 
1. Percentage of income to be spent 
on periodicals. 
2. Method of subscribing. 
a. Subscription agent. 
Discounts to be expected. 
b. Buying from local dealer. 
3. Buying bound volumes or missing 
numbers. 


District Secretaries and New Libraries. 


The Committee on District Meetings has 
made the following appointments for secre- 
taries for 1915-16: 


(See Library Occurrent 2:155, September 
1910.) 


See Library Occurrent 3:6, March, 1913.) 


See Library Occurrent 3:157, December, 
1913.) 


(See Library Occurrent 4:2, January, 1915.) 
(See I. L. A. Handbook, p. 30.) 


District A. 


Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Rockwell, Li- 
brarian, Goshen. 


District B. 
Secretary, Miss Katharine Fisher, Librarian, 
Attica. 
New Libraries: Brookston, Flora, Frances- 
ville, Linden, Williamsport. 


District C. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Stingly, Librarian, 
Rochester. 
New Library: Pierceton. 
District D. 


Secretary, Miss Minta Fordney, librarian, 
Hartford City. 
District E. 
Secretary, Miss Bessie Caldwell, librarian, 
Martinsville. 
New Library: Colfax. 
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District F. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Streeter, li- 
brarian, Muncie. 
New Libraries: Fortville, Milroy. 
District G. 


Secretary, Miss Helen Barbour, librarian, 
Bloomington. 


District H. 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor LaMar, librarian, 
Aurora. 
New Libraries: 
vay. 


District I. 


Secretary, Miss Mary E. Waller, librarian, 
Washington. 
New Libraries: 


Borden, Rising Sun, Ve- 


Owensville, Rockport. 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION. 





Report of the Annual Meeting. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association convened in the 
Assembly Room of the Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis, at 2 p. m., November 17, 1915, with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, President, pre- 
siding. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee were read and approved. Mr. 
Henry N. Sanborn gave a brief report of the 
Gary meeting of the Indiana Librarians’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Ora Wildermuth of Gary re- 
ported on the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Earl next gave the ‘‘ President’s Mes- 
sage,’’ a forceful, inspiring statement of the 
duties and responsibilities of library trustees, 
and of the opportunities of this association. 
She recommended specifically: (1) that a 
committee be appointed to study the needs 
of Indiana libraries and draft a Library bill 
to be brought before the next meeting of this 
association for discussion, and, if approved, 
to be placed before the next session of the 
Legislature to be enacted into law; (2) that 
‘*Fitness First’’ be adopted as an appropriate 
slogan for the association. At the conclu- 
sion of the address, both recommendations 
were adopted. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





In following the library activities of the 
State for several years, I am led to believe 
the chief needs among library trustees nat- 
urally fall into three divisions: 

1st. A deeper appreciation of the functions 
of the library and its importance in the com- 
munity. 

2nd. A more general co-operation among 
trustees, and 

3rd. Better business methods. 

Some one has said there is no insurance of 
nations so cheap as the enlightenment of 
the people. The public library should be 
the great torch in the community, radiating 
knowledge and joy in every direction, among 
all classes. It is really the only democratic 
institution in the United States, serving all 
ages, all colors, and all nationalities, with the 
same intelligent care. The Public Library 
should be the great source of knowledge to en- 
lighten the people, to mold public sentiment, 
to create enthusiasm, to encourage the timid, 
to strengthen the brave, to feed the student, to 
cheer the heavy-hearted, to resuscitate brain 
fag, to sooth the weary, to bring efficiency 
to the artisan and wisdom to the councilman, 
and to awaken in the community a desire for 
right living. 

Last, but best of all, is its ever-widening 
sphere in the molding into character our 
future citizenship, the school girls and boys. 

The most important function of the State 
is the education of the masses. The masses 
leave school while yet children in the grades, 
therefore the hope of the masses lies in form- 
ing the library habit while children, and in 
finding in the library a sympathetic, intelli- 
gent librarian ready to help the child find 
itself and nourish its nobler qualities. 

Whether your boy’s picture adorns the halls 
of fame or the rogues’ gallery very largely 
depends upon the selection of your librarian. 

If your library has an assembly room, it has 
another distinct function, that of a social 
center, a place where the assembly room is 
in constant use for the uplifting, enlighten- 
ing and amusing of its patrons, for lectures 
to help and inspire the artisan, the student 
and the club woman, for talks on the burn- 
ing questions of the day, for exhibits of arts 











and crafts of all kinds, to inspire and en- 
courage, so that there is every day an assured 
evening, clean and wholesome, to meet the 
needs of some group of people in that com- 
munity. A well administered library meets 
all that I have touched upon and more than 
we have yet dreamed. 

The library board which lives up to its 
privileges IS the most important factor and 
potent force in the community toward the 
right living of the people. With a sense of 
the importance of the trust we accept as 
board members, we naturally seek informa- 
tion how best to administer this obligation to 
the community. What are the sources of in- 
formation? The Public Library Commission, 
whose staff of trained workers are always 
at the service of the State, ‘‘The Library 
Journal,’’ ‘‘ Public Libraries,’’ and ‘‘The Oc- 
current.’’ How many trustees read these 
library publications and give to their libra- 
rian these professional tools to help his effici- 
ency? Another source is library meetings. 
The district meeting, the State Convention, 
and the American Library Association. How 
many trustees attend these meetings and learn 
first hand what other libraries are doing to 
get the right book to the right person, to 
help place correct values of apportionment in 
the budget, to see if by comparison your 
library is giving the return service the tax- 
payer has a right to expect? To be honest 
and intelligent members do we not owe it to 
the community to read the library publica- 
tions and attend the library conventions in 
order to spend the public money judiciously 
and economically? Has anyone a right to 
accept a public trust without giving in return 


conscientious, intelligent service? If they can- 


not, there is someone in the community who 
can, and the importance of the library ad- 
ministration is too great to be neglected. 
There is too much at stake for anyone to hold 
a complimentary honor. 

Seven years ago, when library progress in 
Indiana seemed blocked and we talked over 
the advisability of organizing the trustees, I 
said ‘‘Indiana can never live up to her privi- 
leges until the library trustees are organ- 
ized and co-operating, until they realize the 
importance and value of the library as an 
educational and refining force in the com- 
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munity, and, in a measure, try to give the 
taxpayer value received.’’ We ventured to 
call a meeting to see what could be done. 
The response was more than expected. Many 
of you will remember that first meeting in 
the State House, when a new era in library 
progress was inaugurated in Indiana, and our 
organization perfected the next March. We 
have had each year a steady growth and 
deeper interest. Of course, it is like prayer 
meeting—the ones who need it most stay at 
home. But their kind is growing less, and 
by and by, through co-operation, we shall 
reach them all. 

Indiana may well be proud to have been the 
first state to organize library trustees into a 
splendid body of influential citizens who are 
realizing more and more what progressive 
library administration means to the citizen- 
ship of the commonwealth. 

Library extension should have the earnest 
co-operation and study of every trustee in 
Indiana, how best can be accomplished the 
serving of all the people in a county from 
one central point. Our township law has 
helped out in many parts of the state, but 
we need something better that will take in 
the entire county or several counties, with an 
administration that is not afraid of work and 
service. 

We are way beyond the old idea of a library 
being a place to hand the book called for 
over the counter—and the trustees who do 
not appreciate the demands of the age would 
better withdraw and allow someone else to 
try. 

The opportunity before us to help young 
life find the better way should be an inspiring 
task. Let us co-operate more earnestly and 
think out a county library law that will meet 
Indiana’s needs. 

Lastly, we come to the business side, and 
I believe it should take on the spirit of a 
large corporation with a general manager (the 
librarian) and a board of directors (the trus- 
tees), with output (the books) and consumers 
(the community people). 

Upon what does the success of the corpo- 
ration depend? You all answer without hesi- 
tation, the General Manager. Quite right. 
The degree of success depends upon the se- 
lection of the librarian; you notice I say 
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degree of success, and right here is where 
the greatest crime to the young life of Indi- 
ana is committed, not intentionally, but be- 
cause library boards do not realize the edu- 
cational force of the library nor their obliga- 
tion to the taxpayer. 

Librarianship is a profession, second to 
none, and what should be the qualifications 
expected? The librarian must have a broad 
education. He must know the contents of 
books. He must love children. He must 
always be kind, and tactful, and ready to 
serve anybody at any time. He must be an 
expert sociologist and psychologist in sensing 
the needs of his patrons. He must have mas- 
tered the technique of his profession. He 
must be able to judge between essentials 
and non-essentials. He must be able to select 
books and order them. He must always be 
ready to co-operate with his board in all 
things. The very best person the library 
board can afford is none too good for the 
young life of that community. Never select 
a librarian because of charity, or friendship, 
or local influence. Fitness first should be the 
slogan of the Indiana Library Trustees Asso- 
ciation, no matter where the person lives. Put 
all the money that you can possibly afford into 
the investment of a well-equipped general 
manager (the librarian). Most of our libra- 
ries need better administration far more than 
books. 

Now in this great corporation we are con- 
trolling when we have selected this well- 
equipped manager (librarian), we want to 
feel confident we can trust him to run the 
business and not interfere too much, but stand 
ready to back him up and strengthen any 
weak point he may discover. 

There are trustees who never ask the libra- 
rians into board meetings and librarians who 
never know anything about the business side. 
Needless to say, good results are not obtained 
in that way. 

A community that gets in service value re- 
ceived will never complain about a library tax, 
and it’s up to the librarian whether they get 
what is coming to them. We are most fortu- 
nate as library trustees in Indiana in being 
able to control our own income, to levy our 
own tax. Until a library serves every man, 
woman and child in the community it is not 


living up to its full mission, nor are we 
worthy trustees of the public money. 


Judge Ora L. Wildermuth of Gary made a 
motion to amend Article V. of the constitution, 
as follows: 

‘¢There shall be an annual meeting of the 
association, to be held at such time and place 
as shall be determined by vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting.’’ 

This motion was seconded and adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present. 


A committee, consisting of Mr. Edmund L. 
Craig, Mr. Henry N. Sanborn and Judge Ora 
Wildermuth, was appointed by the Chair to 
submit a revision of Article III of the Con- 
stitution at the Thursday morning session of 
the Association. The meeting was then ad- 
journed. 


Second Session. 

After dining together, the trustees met 
again in the Assembly Room of the Severin 
at 8:30 o’clock. The address was given by 
Mr. Purd B. Wright, librarian of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) library, on the topic, ‘‘ Privileges 
and Responsibilities of the Library Trustee.’’ 
Chief of such privileges and responsibilities, 
he said, was that of appointing a competent 
librarian and then loyally assisting the libra- 
rian to make the library serve the needs of 
the community. The address throughout was 
plain, practical and concrete, consisting chiefly 
of interesting personal reminiscences illustrat- 
ing how a trustee may by his attitude either 
be a help or a hindrance to the welfare of the 
library. 

Third Session. 

The third session met at 9 o’clock to hear an 
address by Mr. George B. Utley, Secretary of 
the A. L. A., on the topic, ‘‘Financial Respon- 
sibility of the Trustees to the Communities.’’ 
He classified trustees as of three kinds: first 
and least numerous, those who spend too much 
time; second, those who give too little time 
to the library; third, good trustees. The first 
class makes the mistake of not realizing that 
the duty of the trustee is not to know library 
details, but to judge of efficiency in results 
attained. The first and foremost function of 
trustees is to choose the best available libra- 
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rian and arrange conditions favorable to ef- 
fective work by the librarian. 

The prime financial responsibility is famil- 
iarity with the financial condition of the city 
and such acquaintance and influence with 
prominent men that the library will receive 
adequate financial support. 

The trustees, too, should make it a part of 
their business to bring about a better ap- 
preciation by city officials of what the library 
is trying to accomplish. 

Trustees are in a better position to talk 
about the finances of the library to the com- 
munity at large than is the librarian. They 
should, however, give the librarian time and 
opportunity to go about and get acquainted 
with the influential men and women of the 
community and study community needs. 

Trustees should carefully prepare a budget 
for the year’s expenditures, and, what is more 
important, should conscientiously live up to 
it. The full amount appropriated should be 
spent. The function of the library is to turn 
money into book service. This it does, not by 
saving, but by spending. The surest way 
to strengthen the library’s treasury is to ex- 
pend it in public service. To attempt to save 
is to handicap its chances for future support. 
It must rest its assurance for support, not 
on its cash balance, but on what it is accom- 
plishing. A financial method which is econ- 
omy for a family spells lost opportunity for 
the library. 

Following Mr. Utley’s address, Professor 
Will D. Howe, of Indiana University, gave a 
brief address on ‘‘The Library as an Educa- 
tional Force.’’ He emphasized two ways in 
which the library educates people. First, it 
is of direct service in helping one get the 
right point of view in his- work. It enables 
one to see his work in proper perspective; it 
gives one breadth of outlook. 

A second and more important function of 
the library is to contribute to a sane and 
helpful way of spending one’s leisure hours. 

A nominating committee, consisting of Mr. 
Edmund L. Craig, Mrs. Besse E. Fifield, and 
Mrs. H. H. Thompson, was appointed; also a 
resolutions committee, consisting of Miss Lois 
Compton, Mrs. George H. Knollenberg and 
Mr. L. E. Kelley. 


Mr. Henry N. Sanborn then took charge of 
a round table discussion. Dr. W. F. Book dis- 
cussed briefly ‘‘The Library and Vocational 
Educeation.’’ He urged the importance of the 
library helping young people get ready for 
efficient service in specific kinds of work. 
Particularly the library can aid young people 
in choosing a vocation by having at hand 
needed information so that they may decide 
wisely. 

Mr. Purd B. Wright spoke of the use of the 
library as a social center. 

Miss Ahern expressed herself as unalter- 
ably opposed to any form of vocational edu- 
eation which was wholly divorced from books. 
She also emphasized the need of co-operation 
on the part of teachers. 


The report of the committee on revising 
Article 3 of the Constitution was as fol- 
lows. The adoption as an amendment was 
moved, seconded, and voted by the members 
present. 


Madam President: 


Your Committee, to whom was referred the 
matter of revising Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, begs to report and to recommend that 
Article III be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE ITI. 


‘* Any member of any Public Library Board, 
any member of a Committee or Executive 
Board controlling a Public Library, anyone 
officially connected with the Public Library 
Commission, and any person approved by the 
Executive Board, may become a member of 
this Association. 

‘*The annual dues shall be one dollar for 
each individual member not representing a 
library, and two dollars for each library rep- 
resented in the current annual meeting of 
the Association, said two dollars covering all 
representatives of the Library paying same. 

‘¢The Treasurer shall on October 1st of each 
year mail to each registered library, and to 
each individual member not representing a 
library board, a statement of the dues of that 
library, or member, and such dues shall be 
paid at or before the opening session of the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 
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‘*Every member representing a library pay- 
ing dues as above, and every individual mem- 
ber of the Association not representing a 
library, actually present at a meeting, shall 
be entitled to one vote on any question before 
the Association.’’ 

E. L. CRAIG, 

0. L. WILDERMUTH, 

HENRY N. SANBORN, 
Committee. 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Edmund L. Craig, Evansville; Mrs. Bessie 
Fifield, Whiting, and Mrs. Henry H. Thomp- 
son, Noblesville, reported the following of- 
ficers, who were duly elected: 

President, Orville C. Pratt, Wabash. 

Vice-President, Orville L. Simmons, Goshen. 

Secretary, Miss Lois Compton, New Castle. 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. D. Tutewiler, Indian- 
apolis. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl, Connersville; Mrs. Elva T. Carter, 
Plainfield; Mr. Henry Yeager, Princeton. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was submitted and adopted as follows: ‘‘ We, 
the members of the Resolutions Committee of 
the I. S. T. A., beg to submit the following 
resolutions as the sense of this meeting: 

‘“Resolved: (1) That we extend our thanks 
to our President for her able chairmanship, 
to the Secretary and Treasurer for faithful 
service, and to the members of various com- 
mittees for their comprehensive efforts; to the 
management of the Severin for the use of the 
hall, and for their courteous treatment of the 
trustees; and to those who have taken part 
in the program, contributing so largely to the 
success and helpfulness of the meeting. 

‘*Resolved: (2) That it is with regret and 
sorrow that we learn of the death of Hon. 
Charles Eckhart of Auburn, a charter member 
of this organization, who was a great philan- 
thropist and liberal donator to the cause of 
libraries and to all other educational and 
moral work. We extend to the family and 
relatives of Mr. Eckhart, and to the city of 
Auburn, our sympathy in their loss. 


‘*Resolved:. (3) That we shall continue our 
efforts to get a uniformly codified library law; 
that we favor the county extension library 
law suggested in the President’s Message, to 
be incorporated in such manner as not to 
interfere with the present township exten- 
sion law. 


‘*Resolved: (4) That our slogan, ‘Fitness 
First,’ be kept foremost in the minds of our 
members throughout the year; all standing 
together and striving together to reach the 
high ideal sounded as the keynote of this 
meeting.’’ 

(Signed) 
LOIS COMPTON, Chairman, 
MRS. GEORGE H. KNOLLENBERG, 
J. A. MeINTYRE, 
Committee. 


It was voted to held the next meeting at 
Indianapolis. The meeting then adjourned. 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
following the session, the retiring president 
was given permission to appoint later the 
Committee on Library Extension. Her ap- 
pointments were: 


Edmund L. Craig, Evansville, Chairman. 

Mrs. May Foltz Eichhorn, Bluffton. 

J. H. Scholl, Rushville. 

Mrs. J. H. Smith, Spencer. 

Mrs. C. 8. Tandy, Vevay. 

Arthur L. Hubbard, South Bend. 

Mrs. H. D. Tutewiler, Indianapolis. 

L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, 

Henry N. Sanborn, Indianapolis. 
ORVILLE C. PRATT, 

Secretary. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 





Rensselaer, Ind., Dec. 2, 1915. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from former. treas- 
MOT FILS. SOK cee $46.83 
ROG; F914 6, i OEE es RS 4.00 
Dees; BOING i. 5k. ld. hc BER ss 57.00 





$107.83 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Stationery and printing 
WOME CFs 5 SE. ESE ERS 
Expense out-of-town speakers. 38.75 








Entertainment committee .... 8.00 
. 70.66 
DAMN 6s 05S IR SS $37.17 
ORA THOMPSON ROSS, 
Treasurer. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Board of the I. L. A. met in 
Indianapolis April 10, 1915, at 10 A. M., in 
the Public Library Commission room, with 
Miss Nannie Jayne presiding. The members 
present were Miss Mary H. Roberts, Mr. Lind- 
ley, Mr. Sanborn and Miss Keating. 

The purpose of the meeting was to dispose 
of accumulated bills, to appoint committees, 
and to prepare a tentative program for the 
fall meeting. 

The éordial invitation of the Gary libra- 
rians to meet at that place was accepted. 
Nov. 10 and 11 were the dates set for that 
meeting. 

It was voted to have a section of the Indi- 
ana Trustees’ Association at this meeting. 

A tentative program was worked out. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Legislative Committee (to hold over): Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Hepburn, Mr. Jenkins. 

Salaries and Vacation Committee (to hold 
over): Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Jenkins, Miss Or- 
pha M. Peters. 

‘Publicity Committee: Mr. Bailey, Miss 
Annette Clark, Mr. Sanborn. 

Local Arrangements Committee: Miss Or- 
pha M. Peters, with power to appoint her 
assistants. 

Committee to Investigate Pension Funds for 
Librarians: Mr. Brown, Mr. Hepburn, Miss 
McCollough. 

ANNE C. KEATING, 
Secretary. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Board met in the Gary Lib- 
rary on Nov. 10th at 9:30 A. M. The minutes 
of the spring meeting were read and approved. 


The treasurer’s report was received and 
approved. 
ANNE C. KEATING, 
Secretary. 


Minutes of the Meeting Nov. 10-11, 1915. 


The 24th annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association was held at Gary, Indi- 
ana, on November 10-11, with 150 members 
present, together with many visitors. Among 
the distinguished guests were Miss Anna 
Price, Secretary of the Illinois Library Com- 
mission, Miss Florence Curtis, Library School 
of University of Illinois; Miss Mary Massee, 
editor of the A. L. A. Booklist; Mr. George 
Utley, secretary of the A. L. A., and Mrs. 
Utley, Mr. Henry Legler, Chicago Public 
Library, and Miss Mary E. Ahern, who is 
always loyal to I. L. A. 

The Gary Public Library was practically 
turned over to the visitors, who found there 
many features of interest to oceupy their 
time between sessions. 

The exhibits were of special interest. Mr. 
C. Frank Norris, of Gary, had on display 
his collection of old book-plates as well as 
his original designs. 

The Indiana Art Club was represented by 
several excellent copies of old Japanese prints 
of landscapes. 

The Indiana Library Commission had a col- 
lection of the A. L. A. starred books for 
small libraries for 1914 and 1915 up to No- 
vember. 

The libraries over the state doing rural ex- 
tension work exhibited materials and devices 
useful in conducting this work. 

The Gary Library showed the early history 
of Gary in a series of photographs, and also 
exhibited pictures of the sand dunes in north- 
ern Indiana. 

Miss McCollough sent for display the Pub- 
licity Posters which were used in Evansville. 





Wednesday Morning, November 10, 1915. 

The general session was called to order 
by the president, Miss Nannie W. Jayne, of 
the Bluffton Public Library. This was in 
the nature of a business meeting. 

Several announcements were made, followed 
by the reports of standing committees. 
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Mr. Bailey, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, reported that in conjunction with 
the Trustees’ Association, this committee had 
prepared a bill which was presented to the 
Legislature. This bill passed the House, but 
failed in the Senate, which meant the end of 
library legislation for at least two years. 

It was moved and seconded that the report 
be accepted. 

Mr. Sanborn reported for the Salaries and 
Vacation Committee that no action had been 
taken this year. He added that there had 
been a noticeable increase in salaries in a few 
libraries of the state. 

This report was accepted. 

In the absence of Dr. Brown, chairman of 
the Committee to Investigate Pension Funds 
for Librarians, Mr. Hepburn made the report 
of the Committee. He said there was very 
little information to be found on this subject. 
A few large libraries had pension systems, but 
these libraries did not reflect the situation 
in Indiana. The Chicago Public Library has 
planned to use its fine collection, amounting 
to $58,000, as the nucleus of a pension fund. 

There has been no state legislation on pen- 
sions for librarians, except in Nebraska, where 
the law referred to Omaha. However, this 
has not been sufficiently worked out to give 
any idea of its success. 

Therefore, the committee is unanimous in 
the opinion that this is not an opportune time 
to ask any assistance from the state, nor is 
there a demand for it from the librarians of 
the state. 

Dr. Brown was reported as saying that our 
time and attention should be given to the 
campaign for increases in salaries. Pensions 
at this time would only confuse the issue. 

The report was accepted and put on file. 

Mr. Bailey, chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, reported that the Committee recom- 
mended that the Association pass a resolu- 
tion requesting the Council of the A. L. A. 
to employ a publicity expert to survey the 
library field and to give advice in library 
advertising. 

Miss McCollough suggested that in this reso- 
lution the needs of the small libraries should 
be emphasized. 

The resolution was adopted. 


The following committees were appointed 
by the President: 

Nominating Committee: Mr. Hepburn, of 
Lafayette; Miss Beck, of Crawfordsville; Miss 
Thiebaud, of Peru. 

Auditing Committee: Miss Brumbaugh, of 
Frankfort; Miss Tinkham, of Gary; Miss 
Rockwell, of Goshen. 

Committee on Resolutions: Miss Snipes, of 
Plainfield; Miss Corwin, of Elkhart; Miss 
Barbour, of Bloomington. 

Mr. Sanborn’s Report on District Meeting 
is as follows: 

“‘Since the last meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association, each district has held 
one meeting, and one district, A, has held 
four, making a total of twelve meetings in 
the nine districts. 

‘“‘The attendance has been remarkably 
good. The smallest attendance was 13 in 
District C, and would average over twenty. 

**It seems very evident that the District 
meetings are increasing in popularity.’’ 

Mr. Sanborn, as delegate to the A. L. A. 
Conference in Berkeley, June 3-9, 1915, report- 
ed that meeting. He said: ‘‘The note set 
by the president in his address and made the 
tone base of almost all the principal papers, 
while not reactionary, was so conservative as 
to suggest the stronger term. President Well- 
man’s paper was thoughtful, wide-awake and 
progressive. The central thought of the pa- 
per was the question, ‘‘ Are libraries in their 
zeal attempting and doing things which, 
though good in themselves, are not the prov- 
ince of the public library.’’ 

Mr. Sanborn very aptly summarized a num- 
ber of the principal papers and read excerpts 
from them. All of these papers are to be 
found in the A. L. A. proceedings. 

The session then adjourned. 





Wednesday Afternoon, November 10, 1915. 

At the opening of this session, Mr. Harry 
Call, member of the Library Board, greeted 
the association in the name of Mayor John- 
son and the community. 

Miss Jayne, in her address as president, 
struck the keynote of the meeting, the de- 
velopment of rural extension: . 

‘¢* * * While almost all counties in the 
state boast at least one public library, the 
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proportion of the citizens of these counties 
actually receiving library service is small. 
Usually its beneficent influence does not ex- 
tend beyond the corporate limits of the town 
in which it is located; at best, only to the 
home township. What of the remaining terri- 
tory? This is our field. 

‘*T have labored long, and agonized in 
spirit, in my effort to get at the heart of 
this matter of rural extension. As we go 
about in a prosperous farming community, we 
study the farm-stead. There is the barn; 
it is large and it is red, and the name of the 
place is blazoned on its walls. There is the 
silo, the donjon of this modern castle. These 
dominate the landscape. But nestled among 
a few trees, and likely to be overlooked, is 
the farm home. In the home are the chil- 
dren. The reason for the broad acres, the 
impressive barn, and the inevitable silo lies 
here. And herein is our concern. 

‘*To manipulate a farmer’s purse strings 
it is often necessary to pull on the heart 
strings. If one jot more is to go on the tax 
duplicate, it is that Susie may have every 
advantsge any other girl has, and that 
Johnny’s ‘chances’ may be greater than were 
those of his own boyhood days. While eag- 
erly reading the market quotations on hogs, 
there may be, in the back of the farmer’s 
head, the thought that it takes a good deal 
of money to send a boy to school these days. 
To better living conditions in his own com- 
munity is certainly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the purpose of forty-nine of the 
‘fifty and more’ taxpayers who sign a peti- 
tion for library service. One farmer’s wife 
voiced something of this when she said to me, 
‘I told Joe to sign it; we don’t want any 
more land, we want to live.’ 

‘*This matter of bringing real literature 
to all the people is an old dream. It was 
back of the McClure libraries, the county 
and township libraries in Indiana. Perhaps 
modern conditions will make the dream come 
true. Material difficulties have played a 
large part in the failure of all effort in the 
past. When I hear librarians lament at the 
tax for gravel roads, I want to remind them 
that the roads had to come first. In Wells 
County, for instance, the virgin soil is a fine 
quality of black loam, excellent for growing 


corn, but in its native state a bar to all 
travel. Wet black loam makes a very good 
quality of black mud. And so the roads had 
to come, that the automobile might come. 
Distance has been annihilated, and the much- 
maligned Ford has become the vehicle of 
progress. It only remains for us to learn 
how to use the telephone, the parcel post, and 
the interurban, and the improved highway 
in our business of bringing books to the doors 
of all the people. 

‘‘Details of our Indiana plan do not need 
exposition here. Suffice it to say that our 
machinery in action sometimes creaks, and 
frequently slips a cog. Our law, making the 
township the unit, tends to set a limit on the 
very thing we would make universal. The 
tendency is to stop with the home township. 
If this is overcome, and several townships 
obtain service, many independent units lead 
to an absence of stability. The number of 
small officials, each with ideas of his own, 
is multiplied. Jealousy and rivalry between 
townships sometimes spring up. Even in 
the matter of representation, in actual opera- 
tion boards become unwieldy. A county hav- 
ing eight townships, completely organized 
under the township law, would have sixteen 
tural members. Add these to the usual seven 
from the town and the result is twenty- 
three! 

‘¢And so, as I said in the beginning, this 
matter of rural extension concerns us as an 
organization. These matters can only be 
brought to the attention of legislators through 
the efforts of library workers. We need the 
privilege of organizing under a larger unit, 
provision for a more perfect organization, and 
for more trained workers in the field. 

‘We may hope for the acceptance of the 
free library idea as the free school idea has 
been accepted; the breaking down of the in- 
vigible barriers which separate town and coun- 
try; the building of a community life which 
shall satisfy the growing demands of the 
on-coming generation, and make the farm 
home so alluring that the flat dweller shall 
take down the visiting card which reposes 
beside the electric bell, and write his name 
in large letters on a big red barn, out in the 
field where he and his children may have life, 
and ‘life more abundantly.’ ’’ 
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Mr. J. J. Pettijohn, of the Extension Di- 
vision of Indiana University, spoke on ‘‘The 
Wider Use of the Lecture Room.’’ He dealt 
with the great possibilities of developing a 
public lecture system in connection with the 
libraries of Indiana, saying that one supple- 
ments the other. The lecture should present 
the best in art, literature and social life, and 
should stimulate by direct and indirect sug- 
gestion a new interest in the best books. 

The Extension Division of Indiana Uni- 
versity has the equipment for aiding libraries 
and clubs in their lecture work, and therefore 
Mr. Pettijohn asked the I. L. A. to appoint 
a committee to plan for this work. 

At a later meeting the president selected 
for this committee, Miss Ethel McCollough, 
Miss Fisher and Mr. Sanborn. 

The next topic on the program was phases 
of rural extension, which several persons dis- 
cussed. 

Miss Joel, of Valparaiso, spoke in a most 
helpful way on ‘‘ Arousing the Interest of the 
People.’’ She said, ‘‘In rural library ex- 
tension work, as in all library work, there 
are two phases of interest to be stimulated, 
the interest that produces a tax levy and 
the interest that justifies the tax levy. Be- 
fore it can be hoped to get signatures to any 
library petition, it is necessary, first, not only 
to show the people that there is a library 
with facilities to help them to live and work 
better, and that it stands more than ready 
and wliling to do its part, but also to arouse 
in them a desire to help themselves and to 
use what the library has to offer—in other 
words, to create a want which the library may 
be a prominent agent in meeting. 

We have found that in no phase of library 
work is it so essential that the librarian give 
something of herself and her active personal 
service as in rural. library extension. We, 
therefore, make it a point to participate in 
the social activities of the community which 
it is desired to- interest, to attend meetings 
of the Neighborhood Circles, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, School gatherings, Farmers’ Institutes, 
Teachers’ Institutes, etc. Even if there should 
be no opportunity to talk, it is always pos- 
sible to get in touch with individuals and to 
sow a seed here and there which may later 
bear fruit. At one of our Teachers’ Insti- 


tutes recently the librarian was announced 
on the program as one of the instructors. She 
used the opportunity offered by the two days 
allotted to her to explain something of library 
methods, its mechanism and technique, and 
of the use of books as tools. Upon request 
of the superintendent this talk was based 
on the course of study as given to the higher 
grade pupils of the public schools. The libra- 
rian also emphasized the necessity of a more 
earnest co-operation between the teachers and 
the library. It is interesting to note that 
the demand for books at the school stations 
for the year following this meeting was the 
largest in the history of our township library 
work. 

««* * * The value of posters, sign cards, ex- 
hibits, ete., as a means of bringing library 
activities to the attention of the people can- 
not be overestimated; and it is not suf- 
ficient, as Miss Jayne so aptly reminded us 
in a recent article, to put this sort of adver- 
tising inside the building—it must be placed 
outside, and a far-reaching outside, if it is 
to come to the attention of the uninterested. 
Almost any public gathering may be made an 
oceasion for the display of posters or sign 
cards. At the last county election we had a 
number of cards made by the pupils of the 
mechanical drawing department of the high 
school, which we posted at all the polling 
booths in the township. On the cards was 
printed in large letters, ‘You pay for it, why 
don’t you use it?’ Below this, in small let- 
ters, Valparaiso Public Library was printed. 
A copy of this card, with the hours, location 
and telephone number, was used in the county 
telephone directory. Cards, similar to this, 
we have been displaying in all public places 
and at all public gatherings. * * * 

‘One of the most interesting bits of adver- 
tising which we have done in connection with 
rural extension was through a library exhibit 
at the county fair. We were fortunate in 
securing the entire center of one of the main 
halls, which gave us a circular space about 
25 feet in diameter. This space was fitted 


up as much like a branch library as possible. 
One of our local dealers, seeing an opportun- 
ity to advertise his wares, furnished us sec- 
tion bookcases, library table, chairs and rug. 
The Telephone Company generously installed 
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a free telephone. Friends supplied plants and 
flowers and other accessories which helped 
to give the booth a comfortable, homey ap- 
pearance. It came to be considered a sort 
of rest room, which was just what we wanted; 
for while people were resting they were ob- 
serving, and we had things there to be ob- 
served. The book cases held 250 books, ap- 
propriately grouped and labeled—good fiction, 
agriculture, travel, children’s books, ete. 
Posters and bulletins were displayed with 
the purpose of showing the development of 
the library, the kind of work it is doing, and 
its possibilities as an educational force in 
the community. Special attention was drawn 
to rural extension work by the display of a 
sample traveling library and a poster giving 
the main points of the library extension law, 
and a brief summary of what the library has 
to offer in return for the money received. 
Placards had been posted in numerous places 
throughout the grounds and among other ex- 
hibits, calling attention to the exhibit and to 
the library’s facilities for helping farmers 
and their wives. 

‘« Everybody visiting or passing the booth 
was given advertising matter in the way of 
catch words, book-lists, book-marks, etc. By 
the number of pieces distributed it was esti- 
mated that over 5,000 people were reached 
in this way, but as the average daily attend- 
ance was much in excess of this, many more 
must have seen the exhibit.’’ 

Mrs. Charni, of Brookville, took up the 
same topic and told what had been done in 
her own district. ‘‘Township extension work 
presents one great difficulty, the general in- 
difference of the country teachers. The first 
step is to demonstrate to the teachers, who 
are usually underpaid and overworked, that 
their share in the library work is a negli- 
gible one.’’ 

The registration of borrowers, the giving 
out of cards, the circulation statistics, should 
be done by the librarian, and not left to the 
teacher. 

She suggested that two successful ways of 
winning the teacher over to school libraries 
are to pursuade the county superintendent to 
say a few words relative to the helpfulness 
of a library collection in school work; and 
interest a few school patrons in library books, 


who will in turn make a demand for a school 
collection. 

One other rural extension center is the 
cross-roads country store. This is being tried 
out for the first time in the Brookville com- 
munity. 

Miss Snipes, of Plainfield, opened the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Giving the Taxpayer His Money’s 
Worth.’’ She said: ‘‘In our community we 
find so far that the school is one of the best 
places to serve the people, because the school 
is the social center. Plainfield has five school 
stations, to which books are sent every six 
weeks by means of an auto. This costs $3.00. 
In these schools the same charging system 
is used as in the main library. To meet 
the needs of the families not reached through 
the school, parcel post is used for book de- 
livery. The library pays the outgoing post- 
age, and the patron pays the incoming. Some 
families depend entirely on these books for 
their reading. While the cost is small, still 
some families are not reached. This year 
the main library is going to pay all the post- 


The telephone is an aid in the rural library 
service; orders are taken and renewals are 
made over the ’phone. 

‘*The assembly room of the library is used 
by the rural people for institutes, contests 
and exhibits. The library is open to the peo- 
ple for a waiting room.’’ 

Miss Miesse, of Noblesville, continued the 
discussion. 1912 marked the first year of 
township support in the Noblesville Public 
Library. The rural patrons then numbered 
74. In January, 1915, the beginning of active 
tural extension, the library had 282 rural 
patrons,-and at present this number has in- 
creased to 500. The library receives $1,148 
from the township taxes, which is at the rate 
of five mills on the dollar. It costs the tax- 
payers of the township twenty cents per per- 
son per year for each library card now held 
in the township. Last year 3540 books cir- 
culated to the township patrons. These books 
cost the township an average of one-third of a 
cent for each circulation.’’ 

Mr. Sanborn had an extended paper on the 
Progress of Rural Extension in Indiana. By 
the aid of a colored map, he showed the cen- 
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ters, as well as the distribution of rural ex- 
tension work in libraries. 

This paper is of special value to rural ex- 
tension workers and will be published in full 
later. 

Mrs. Mabel Dunlap Curry, of Terre Haute, 
closed the afternoon session with a most 
stimulating and inspiring address, ‘‘Democ- 
racy and Culture.’’ A few excerpts follow: 

‘*With the passing of the strictly personal 
test of conduct, we find new social tests put 
to the individual and to the community. Out 
of a new vision of democracy has arisen a 
tremendous interest in human life and a 
confidence in its soundness. But democracy 
is more than a vision of equality; it is a rule 
of living which insures the well-being of 
humanity. 

‘*Along with these new social ideals have 
arisen new ideals of culture and cultural insti- 
tutions. Every educational institution must 
stand two tests, ‘Does it free the powers of 
each individual?’ and ‘Does it connect him 
vitally with the rest of life?’ 

‘The library as a great educational factor 
comes under review. It has been considered 
& possession in place, while in reality it is a 
form of service that is capable of wonderful 
extension. It has served the one-tenth of 
our population who have life most abundant- 
ly. The business of the rural extension move- 
ment is to reach the nine-tenths not hereto- 
fore reached and may be looked upon in the 
light of a community investment. Where 
this has been most thoroughly perfected it 
has proven itself a good social investment. 

‘*As a method of unlocking energy other- 
wise lost to society, it succeeded in stimu- 
lating some half dozen other important enter- 
prises. Co-operation in the library brings 
co-operation in good roads, good fairs, good 
granges, good chautauquas! 

‘*As a modern democratic movement, lib- 
rary extension must reflect nothing of the 
missionary spirit; it must not be superim- 
posed on the community, but must be an in- 
tegral part of it; it must take its key-note 
from the needs of the people. 

‘‘Librarians figure mightily in this great 
cultural movement—not as autocrats of the 
desk or stack room, but as dispensers of life 
in its fullness. They need the wisdom of 


Solomon, the patience of Job, and the gentle- 
ness of mothers.’’ 





Wednesday Evening, November 10, 1915. 

The meeting was opened with an address 
by Mrs. H. B. Burnett, Indianapolis, on the 
‘‘Library Art Club of Indiana.’’ 

The Library Art Club is an outgrowth of 
the insistent demands for art exhibits which 
it was impossible to supply. When the plan 
for such a work was presented to the Indiana 
Library Commission, it at once realized the 
breadth and importance of the work. 

The Commission gave $50.00 to start the 
work. Exhibits came from many places by 
purchase, gift and loan, until at the present 
time there are 31 exhibits already in the 
field, ten exhibits ready for the circuit, with 
a membership of 44 libraries. Details of the 
plan were published in the Occurrent for June 
and October, 1915. 

Dr. W. D. Johnston, of St. Paul, gave the 
principal address of the evening on ‘‘The 
New Social Spirit in Library Service.’’ 

Only a short summary of this excellent 
lecture is possible here: ‘‘The war does not 
indicate the end of culture but the imperfec- 
tion of culture, and the criticisms of culture 
which it has called forth do not demonstrate 
our neglect of the classics so much as they 
indicate our need of a literature of our own 
world and our own time. 

‘The highest culture does not consist only 
in contact with the best that has been said 
and thought in the world that is past, but in 
contact with the best that is being said and 
done in our own world. The former type of 
culture is individualistic; the latter is social. 

‘‘The war will demonstrate again that true 
culture does not belong to privileged indi- 
viduals or to privileged nations, but to all, 
and that educational institutions, and partic- 
ularly libraries, must make greater efforts not 
only to satisfy the general needs of men but 
also to meet the special needs of each indi- 
vidual. 

‘¢This new social spirit in library service 
is shown partly in the most characteristic 
activities of the library of today; its exten- 
sion work in branches, industrial deposit sta- 
tions, and kindred activities; in specializa- 
tion of service, both in provision for more 
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departments of service and in provision for 
more expert service; and in publicity through 
the newspaper, poster, circular letter, and 
otherwise. 

**Tt is shown also in the co-operation of 
other civic institutions and societies with the 
library in making additions to its collections 
or funds, in the appointment of library com- 
mittees to assist the librarian in the selection 
of books, and in the publicity given to library 
activities, in society and club meetings, in 
their bulletins and announcements, in house 
organs, etc.’’ 


The meeting adjourned to the handsome 
building of the Y. M. C. A., where a social 
evening was enjoyed. A delightful program 
of music was rendered by Mrs. Fanny Anstutz 
Roberts, pianist; Mrs. Frank K. Binnix, and 
Mr. Alvin H. Jones, vocalists, and Mrs. 
Alvin H. Jones, reader. Dainty refreshments 
were served by the members of the library 
staff. 





Thursday Morning, November 11, 1915. 


The» members of the Association, together 
with a /arge number of visitors, had the privi- 
lege of seeing the ‘‘work, study and play’’ 
system of Gary actually in practice at the 
Emerson school. 

After visiting the departments of the 
school, the Association met in the library to 
hear Dr. Chadwick, in the absence of Mr. 
Wirt, explain the much discussed Gary sys- 
tem of public schools. 

Mayor Johnson then welcomed the visitors 
to Gary. 

Miss Orpha M. Peters, of the Public Li- 
brary, explained briefly the work carried on 
between the library and the schools. All 
children come regularly to the library, either 
in classes or as individuals, to browse around, 
get acquainted with the library, or to do 
reference work. Instruction in the use of the 
library is given to classes from the first 
grade to the high school. Then the high 
school pupils are given two weeks of instruc- 
tion on classification, arrangement of books, 
use of the catalog and indexes to periodicals. 
These lessons are followed by examinations, 
which count on the pupils’ English work. 
The library supplies all supplementary read- 
ing for class-room libraries, and where the 


school has a library, the public library sup- 
plies the books and a trained librarian, while 
the school furnishes the room and equipment 
for the collection. 

Mr. George B. Utley, Secretary of the 
A. L. A., gave the greetings of the national 
body to the state organization, and extended 
a cordial welcome to the mid-winter meeting 
of the A. L. A. 

The visitors were taken through the city in 
automobiles, generously donated for the oc- 
casion by the citizens. The Froebel School 
and the Hobart Branch Library were visited. 





Thursday Afternoon, November 11, 1915. 


The last session was taken up for the most 
part by the round tables discussions. 

The College and Reference Section, in 
charge of Mr. Arthur Cunningham, reported 
the following interesting discussion: 

The difference in the organization and man- 
agement of colleges and public libraries was 
introduced and briefly outlined by the chair- 
man of the meeting, who said in part that 
to the lay mind all libraries looked alike, 
that there were nevertheless differences which 
were worth considering. While it is difficult 
to say which institution antedated the other, 
it was no doubt true that each in turn was 
influencing the sister organization. It was 
further suggested that the functions of the 
two institutions were somewhat different, in 
that the college library was mainly reference 
in character, and the public library cultural 
and recreational, though each was taking on 
aims and purposes of the other. The ques- 
tion was raised as to how far these varying 
functions should influence staff organization, 
selection and use of books, plans of build- 
ings, ete. 

Dr. Brown pointed out some essential con- 
stitutional differences in staff organization, 
emphasizing the fact that cheaper help could 
be employed in the public than in the college 
library. This led to the discussion of student 
help, which was advocated by Mr. Hepburn 
and Mr. Lindley as a necessity in their own 
libraries under present financial conditions, 
but was opposed by Mr. Cunningham on the 
ground that the economy was only apparent, 
that it was expensive considering the kind 
of service rendered, that the ideal library 
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staff should be composed only of college- 
bred people, with all the training and ex- 
perience possible to obtain, that they should 
all be reference librarians in charge of some 
particular class or classes of books and do 
the mechanical and clerical work of the li- 
brary as incidental, but valuable occupations 
leading to an acquaintance with books. The 
cataloguing, however, should be done at one 
central point by specially trained cataloguers. 

Miss Gertrude Thiebaud and Miss Sue Beck 
discussed the kind of material that should 
be collected by the public library, while Pro- 
fessor Harlow Lindley spoke for the college 
library. This was followed by some discus- 
sion of its use. 

At the close of the meeting Dr. Foik, the 
librarian of the University of Notre Dame, 
presented the plans of the handsome new 
library that institution is about to construct 
at the cost of two hundred thousand dollars. 
In general architectural appearance it will 
somewhat resemble the Boston Public Library. 
The stack will occupy the heart of the build- 
ing and be surrounded by the reading rooms 
and administration departments. 

Miss Sarah L. Sturgis, of Fort Wayne, con- 
ducted the Library Assistants’ Round Table. 

In her discussion of the ‘‘ Efficient Assis- 
tant,’’ Miss Scott said the requisites of a 
good assistant are: (1) A broad, general 
knowledge of her work. (2) Resourceful- 
ness. (3) Initiative in methods and work. 
(4) Ability to do team-work. (5) A sense 
of humor. 

Miss Wallace, Evansville, on the subject of 
‘‘Staff Meetings,’’ said their value depended 
upon the librarian’s conduct of them, and 
the frequency of the meetings. Their pur- 
pose is to talk over plans, prospects and 
jiroblems, to get new ideas from other libra- 
ries, and to gather suggestions from the read- 
ing of the staff. 

Miss Webb, of Fort Wayne, thought the 
best ways of ‘‘ Advertising the Children’s 
Room’’ were to visit the schools, attend 
teachers’ meetings, send collections of books 
to the schools, distribute printed lists to 
children and others interested, advertise 
special collections in newspapers, and have 
exhibits appropriate to the time and occa- 
sion. 


Miss Baker, of South Bend, discussed 
‘‘Human Element in the Desk Assistant’s 
Work.’’ She said that sympathy was one of 
the valuable assets of the assistant, that she 
should put herself in the borrower’s place, 
and that she should use tact in dealing with 
the public. 

Miss- Faith E. Smith, of Chicago, said there 
were three kinds of reading for librarian and 
assistants: books that will keep up their 
standards; books to develop brain power; 
enough new literature in order to keep the 
public informed of the contents of new 
books. 

The round table of the Trustees and Libra- 
rians was conducted by Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl, of Connersville. Miss Wayne, of 
the Anderson Public Library, who had the 
first discussion, was detained and could not 
appear until later, so the second topic, Book 
Committees, was given. Mrs. Jamison, Trus- 
tee of the Plainfield Public Library, could 
not be present, but sent a short paper, which 
was read by Miss Jayne. She was followed 
by Miss Ticer, of Huntington Public Library, 
who advanced arguments against the need of 
a book committee on the ground that the 
librarian, who comes in contact with the 
library patrons, knows their needs better than 
the book committee. She added that a book 
committee was useful when borrowers insisted 
on having books put in the library that were 
in some way objectionable, then the librarian 
could refer the matter to the committee and 
not antagonize the borrower. Short discus- 
sions on how far to go in meeting the de- 
mand for fiction followed. Miss Wayne 
opened the discussion on Budget Making with 
a short talk which was filled with statistics 
valuable and interesting to trustees and libra- 
rians. As the time was limited little dis- 
cussion followed. Miss Ahern, Editor of 
‘¢Public Libraries,’’ gave a most interesting 
talk on the ‘‘Librarian’s Value to the Com- 
munity.’’ It was intended particularly for 


trustees and it was to be regretted that not 
more were present, as Miss Ahern is an author- 
ity on library matters and gave some valu- 
able advice during her talk. 
M. M. COLERICK, 
Secretary. 
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After the round tables, the members came 
together for a final session. Mr. Arne Kildal, 
librarian of Bergen, Norway, gave an inter- 
esting illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Libraries in Norway.’’ The libraries 
of Norway have experienced a wonderful 
growth in the last ten years. There are now 
over one thousand state-supported libraries, 
in which the circulation of books has doubled 
in the last eight years. A Central Bureau 
has been formed, which gives the librarians 
advice and keeps them in touch with new 
methods and devices. Many American 
methods have been established in the city 
libraries, such as delivery stations, children’s 
reading rooms, and classroom collections for 
schools. Library inspectors are sent to the 
country to give advice to librarians, to give 
lectures, and to stimulate interest in the 
work. A permanent summer course in library 
science is being planned. A library associa- 
tion has also been formed which boasts of 
600 members. ; 

Mr. Harlow Lindley gave his report on 
‘‘The Indiana Centennial,’’ as follows: 

‘‘The last General Assembly of Indiana 
created an Indiana Historical Commission. 
This commission has two distinct functions: 
to edit and publish historical material relat- 
ing to Indiana; to arrange for the proper 
celebration of the state’s centennial. The 
objects which the Commission has in mind 
in connection with the centennial celebration 
are to arouse interest in Indiana history and 
to stir up an historic feeling; to awaken an 
interest in the Indiana of today; and to in- 
still a new patriotism. The Commission plans 
for a celebration which will be educational, 
historical and inspirational in its nature, and 
it has adopted three methods of accomplish- 
ing this: the study of Indiana history in the 
schools of the state; the encouragement of 
county and local celebrations; state-wide cele- 
brations—one at Corydon, the first capital, on 
May 13, 1916, and the other at Indianapolis 
in the autumn of 1916. It is recommended 
by the Commission that efforts be focused 
about any or all of the following possibilities: 
an historical pageant; a centennial exhibit; 
a patriotic centennial program; a community 
festival; a home coming. As a result it is 
believed that a new state and national pride 


may be kindled; the communities concerned 
may be bettered; the history of the commun- 
ities and the state may be gathered; and an 
inspiration given for better and larger things. 
All these things can be accomplished by 
school and community organization and co- 
operation. For the local phases of the work 
in addition to the local library, the Indiana 
Historical Commission, the Department of In- 
diana History of the State Library, the De- 
partment of History of Indiana University, 
and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion—all state agencies—are willing to give 
aid. The Department of Indiana History and 
Archives of the State Library has recently 
issued a carefully prepared Bibliography of 
Indiana History which will be of great help 
to libraries, clubs, schools and all individuals 
interested. This year offers a peculiar oppor- 
tunity for libraries to collect local historical 
material, as well as an opportunity to render 
service to the clubs and schools of their re- 
spective communities. Local and state his- 
tory should be featured in the library story 
hour, and a special effort should be made to 
develop an Indiana section in your library. 
By hearty co-operation much can be accom- 
plished and the librarians of the state consti- 
tute one of the most important agencies in 
making the plans for the Centennial year a 
success. ’? 


Mr. Lindley announced that Miss Charity 
Dye, of Indianapolis, wanted the co-operation 
of the teachers and librarians in collecting 
and utilizing stories of local history in the 
English work and in the story hour. These 
stories will be collected by Miss Dye and 
later printed in the Indianapolis Star. 


Miss Irene Warren, President of the Li- 
brary Section of the National Education As- 
sociation, sent in the request that a commit- 
tee be appointed by the I. L. A. to co-operate 
with the N. E. A. in the campaign to better 
library conditions in the rural schools, ele- 
mentary and high schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities. 


Mr. Bailey said there were three mem- 
bers of the I. L. A., Miss Clara Hadley, Miss 
Jones and Miss Scott, on the committee ap- 
pointed by the Indiana Teachers’ Association 
to investigate this work. This was consid- 
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ered sufficient representation from the I. L. 
A., therefore, no committee was appointed. 


Miss Jayne read a letter from the Evans- 
ville Library Board, extending an invitation 
to the I. L. A. to meet in that city in 1917. 
The President said she hoped the incoming 
Executive Committee would act favorably on 
this cordial invitation. 


Miss Mayme Snipes, of Plainfield, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, sub- 
mitted the following report which was ac- 
cepted: 


Resolved, That we extend our hearty 
thanks and appreciation to the people of Gary, 
to the Public Library staff for their generous 
hospitality; to the officers and committees of 
the I. L. A. for their untiring endeavor; 
to Mrs. Mabel Dunlap Curry, Dr. W. D. John- 
stone, and Mr. Arne Kildal for their inspir- 
ing addresses; to the Y. M. C. A. for the 
use of its home; to the entertainers, Mrs. 
Fanny Anstutz Roberts, Mrs. Frank K. Bin- 
nix, and Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Jones for their 
excellent program; to the school authorities 
for the opportunity of visiting the wonderful 
schools of Gary; to the generous citizens who 
loaned their automobiles for the inspection of 
the splendid branch library at Hobart; and 
to all others who have made our visit so 
worth while. 


The Committee on Nominations submitted 
the following list of names as officers for 
the coming year: 


President, Miss Margaret M. Colerick, Fort 
Wayne. 
Vice-President, 
Indianapolis. 
Secretary, Miss Winifred F. Ticer, Hunt- 
ington. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary H. Roberts, Indian- 
apolis. 
Alternate to A. L. A. Conference, Miss 
Nannie W. Jayne. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HARLOW LINDLEY, 
SUSAN BECK, 
GERTRUDE THFEBAUD. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast her 
vote for the election of these officers. 


Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, 


Miss Brumbaugh, Chairman of the Audit- 
ing Committee, reported that the Committee 
had found the Treasurer’s Report correct. 
The report was accepted. 


Report of Treasurer, Nov. 11, 1915. 





Ree’d from former treasurer ......... $226.67 
Ree’d dues for 1913 ..........-e000 . 8.00 
Ree’d dues for 1914 ............0000e 5.00 
Ree’d dues for 1915, librarians ....... 97.00 
Ree’r dues for 1915, libraries ......... 34.00 
Ree’d dues for 1916 ............0000- 8.00 
Ree’d dues from new members ....... 28.50 
Ree’d dues life membership .......... 10.00 
Interest on memberships ............ 1.02 
Total on hand ................ $413.19 
Expenditures. 

Jan. 4, 1915, to Frank P. Hill, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., I. L. A. 

contribution to A. L. 

A. exhibit at Pan- 
ama Exposition ..... $ 10.00 

Jan. 8, 1915, to Mt. Vernon Press for 
letter heads ........ 7.00 

Jan. 30, 1915, to Wm. Hampton, print- 
ing treasurer’s blanks 3.25 


Apr. 15, 1915, to Mary H. Roberts, 
stamps, envelopes, etc. 
May 20, 1915, to A. L. A., dues...... 
Nov. 11, 1915, to Nannie Jayne, 
postage, typewriting, 
COOe wes hineinens onncen 
Nov. 11, 1915, to Nannie Jayne, for 
postage, telegram, 
CEG. 00 cvccsccwess ae 
Nov. 11, 1915, to Mary H. Roberts, fo 
stamps, envelopes, etc. 
to Arne Kildal, for 
NOGEUEO 56 idavicie sale cs 
Nov. 11, 1915, to W. D. Johnston, for 
LOCtUTO 2.02. eseccses 
Nov. 11, 1915, to Mrs. Mabel Curry, 
for lecture and ex- 
penses 


6.95 
14.40 


7.27 


. 


1.87 
9.51 
Nov. 11, 1915, 
25.00 


25.75 





Total expenditures ............ $146.85 
Total on hand 
Total expenditures 





Balance 
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Membership Report. 


Members at last report ...........+ee005 148 
Members dropped ..........ceeeeeeees -- 10 
New members added ...........seeeeeees 19 
Present membership ............. Scala 157 
MARY H. ROBERTS, 
Treasurer. 


This report was accepted and ordered placed 
on file. 
The 24th meeting of I. L. A. adjourned. 
ANNE C. KEATING, 
Secretary. 


LIBRARY SECTION, STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Library Section 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
was held in the State House at Indianapolis, 
October 29th, 1915, with Mr. Bailey, of Gary, 
in the chair. 

After the meeting was called to order 
the presiding officer appointed Miss Hadley, 
of Indianapolis, Miss Scott, of Indianapolis, 
and Mr. Kelly, of Montpelier, to serve as a 
committee on the nomination of officers. 

The business before the meeting consisted 
of a discussion of the problems to be met 
in the small high school library—how to 
obtain the books for the use of the library 
and how to use them to the best advantage 
after they have been obtained. 


Miss Irene Rowe, of the Evansville High 
School Library, read a paper on the selection 
of books and accompanied her paper with a 
list of 100 books for high school libraries. 


Miss Hadley, of the Manual Training High 
School Library of Indianapolis, followed with 
a short personal talk on the methods used 
in the purchase of books for her library, and 
the subject was then open for informal disecus- 
sion. 


The value of the list of books found in 
the Uniform course of study for the public 
schools of Indiana issued by the department 
of public instruction was discussed and a 
suggestion was made by the presiding officer 
that there be appointed a committee from 


the library section of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation to co-operate with the department 
of public instruction in compiling this list. A 
motion was finally made and carried that this 
committee be appointed from the chair and 
that it should be made up from the Public 
Library Commission and the library section. 


The chief speaker of the occasion was Miss 
Irene Warren, Librarian of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. Her sub- 
ject was Admisitrative Problems. Among 
other things she asked the library section 
to appoint a committee to co-operate with 
the high school section of the National Edu- 
cation Association, as she hoped eventually 
to have every. state in the Union represented. 
A motion was made and carried to this ef- 
fect. Miss Warren also suggested that an 
institute for high school librarians be held 
for ten days or two weeks every summer, 
at which the librarians can meet and discuss 
the problems common to all and a course of 
instruction can be given to better enable 
them to meet these problems. 


The value and standard of the books listed 
in the Indiana Young People’s Reading Cir- 
cle was also discussed. 


The chair appointed Miss Hadley, Indian- 
apolis, chairman; Miss Jones, Muncie, and 
Miss Scott, Indianapolis, to serve on the com- 
mittee to co-operate with the high school sec- 
tion of the National Education Association; 
and Miss Rowe, Evansville, Miss Marble, 
Rising Sun, Miss Harter, Indianapolis, and 
Mr. Sanborn, Indianapolis, to serve on the 
committee to co-operate with the department 
of public instruction of Indiana in compiling 
the suggestive list of books for high school 
libraries. 


The nominating committee then presented 
their report and the election resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Miss Irene Rowe, Evansville, President. 


Mr. Orville C. Pratt, Wabash, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
Miss Lyle Harter, Indianapolis, Secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CERENE OHR, 
Secretary. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RURAL 
LIBRARY EXTENSION IN 
INDIANA. 





Report by the Secretary of the Public Library 
Commission. 


Without question rural extension is at pres- 
ent the problem of most general interest 
to the libraries of Indiana. At each of the 
district meetings during the past year this 
matter has been discussed in some of its 
phases. Whatever else may be important 
for this association to work for—and there 
are many important things, such as higher 
standards of book selection, better training 
and licensing of librarians—the most im- 
portant work before our libraries and our 
library workers is to get library privileges 
to the rural inhabitants of the 895 townships 
which have no access to a library. There 
are still 7 counties with no public libraries 
and 24 others in which the libraries estab- 
lished do not extend their privileges beyond 
the town limits; 88 per cent. of the town- 
ships of the state are cut off from a library. 

We are making progress, however. In the 
last year 30 new townships were. taken into 
the fold, 12 by libraries newly established 
and 18 by libraries already open. We have 
now 122 townships with library service of 
some kind—119 with access to town libraries 
and 3 township libraries. These 119 town- 
ships are served by 103 towns. One town, 
Spencer, serves 4 townships; three towns, 
Bluffton, Gary and Liberty, serve three each; 
and seven towns, Aurora, Carmel, Franklin, 
Plainfield, Roachdale, Shoals, Vevay, serve 
two townships each. 

In the 895 townships without library privi- 
leges the commission has supplied 289 travel- 
ing library stations, or nearly 1 station to 
every three townships. In spite of the fact 
that our traveling library circulation last 
year was 45,587 volumes sent from the office 
—an increase of 8,167 over the previous year 
—one can see at a glance what a large per- 
centage of the rural inhabitants of Indiana 
have no library books of any kind. 

A brief summary of how this work is car- 
ried on should be of interest. These figures 
are taken from the reports sent in by at 


least 98 per cent of the libraries having 
co-operating townships. 

Of the 101 towns, 43 report some kind of 
distributing agency other than the main 
library. These agencies supply 53 of the 120 
townships. This means that 57 towns collect 
a tax from their townships but do nothing 
for them in return except give them the privi- 
leges of the main library; 77 townships of 
the 120 must go to the main library if they 
wish books. Classifying these distributing 
agencies, we find that 

52 towships have school branches. 

4 townships have store branches. 
4 townships have postoffice branches. 
4 townships have church branches. 
8 townships have house branches. 
2 townships have branch buildings. 


In the 52 townships with school branches, 
approximately 225 schools are served. 

The methods and periods of changing books 
in the branches show a spicy and delectable, 
if somewhat indigestible, variety. 


Change made—School year ............... 1 
2-3 times in school year.... 1 
3 times in school year...... 1 
4 times in school year...... 1 
3 to 6 months.............. 2 
4 months ........ iwectues 1 
ie SE Ss 57-6 yee Wess 6 Se 6 
Me NEE > waned bre scares ¢ ac os 1 
WWMM Soci r cee ceeceec eds 10 
ED MMA icc vesstaesanee 1 
WUE vss cote bivedec ess « 5 
POU os cates acee scans 1 
4-6 weeks .........cccccees 1 
SD Weeke ic Hist ae | 
S WOGk eee ets. 1 
DERE OR EN HER 1 
Be ae ey 6 


For transportation, 22 towns report that 
the libraries pay; 11 report that the teachers 
carry the books, and one (Hartford City) re- 
ports that the township pays; the other 9 
do not report who pays. 

17 librarians use automobiles. 

2 use freight. 


These figures, though not very important, 
show the tendencies of libraries in adminis- 
tering their branches. 
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Figures, however significant, never tell the 
whole story. A glance at the map, aided by 
a knowledge of the library conditions in the 
various towns, makes certain facts very evi- 
dent. Perhaps the most noticeable fact is 
that, almost without exception, the libraries 
best equipped to do rural extension work are 
the ones who do nothing for their neighbors, 
and a very large number of those libraries 
who do extension work have not adequate re- 
sources, at least at the start, for this town- 
ship work. The knowledge that in the year 
from October 1, 1914, to September 30, 1915, 
the Commission had to lend books to 49 
libraries—chiefly for extension work, and that 
32 libraries now have traveling library books, 
shows one at once that the state is still doing 
a good share of the extension work attempted 
by libraries. Our library laws make it neces- 
sary, to hold the township tax, for a library 
to servé the families of ten per cent of the 
taxpayers in the supporting township. When 
a library is just starting or undertaking town- 
ship extension without a proper number of 
books, “it must have help from the Commis- 
sion or fail. 

It is generally unwise, if not entirely 
dangerous, to impute motives; but one comes 
perilously near the truth when one concludes 
that there is little of the missionary spirit 
in our township work. The fact that town- 
ship A will add $500 or $1,000 to the library 
income, or the fact that town B cannot have 
a library unless township C helps, is, one 
feels, the prevailing motive in the minds of 
the library board and even of the librarian. 
Doubtless this is as it should be, but it has 
its unfortunate side. It has always seemed 
to me unfortunate that we have formed the 
habit of speaking of our township tax as 
‘¢township support.’’ Its implication often 
causes the rural taxpayer to shy. The peti- 
tions which we circulate and the statute it- 
self use this word; but the idea of privilege 
paid for rather than favor asked, should be 
what we emphasize. 

In explaining the attitude of the larger 
libraries towards this rural extension, it is 
fair to say that the chief objection has been 
that the boards of control have not wished 
to have their number increased by township 
representatives who would have a voice in 


the management of the city library. This 
matter of representation we can better con- 
sider in connection with the extension law. 


I have already at several district meetings 
expressed the conviction that the money re- 
ceived from a township tax should be given 
special attention in the spending and should 
probably have a separate budget. The town- 
ship has the right to expect the money which 
it pays for the service shall be spent on 
its service and not on service for the town 
or some other township. A certain percentage 
of the township money is, of course, due 
the main library for administration, for in- 
ereased labor, and for increased use of build- 
ing and lights, and a certain other percentage 
for books; the balance, whatever it may be, 
should be spent for transportation, station 
maintenance, postage, and other expenses, 
caused by the remoteness of the rural borrow- 
ers from the library. I am not sure that 
any standard or ideal budget ean be worked 
out which will fit libraries in general. It is 
not difficult to draw up a theoretical budget, 
but to be really useful it should be made 
up from the actual expenditure of libraries 
doing extension work. At least each library 
should work out its own budget and send it 
to the Commission so that we may have 
some common experience on which to act. 
Most emphatically none of the township 
money should be put into a sinking fund for 
additions to the building or other permanent 
improvements. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
whether libraries should do extension work 
or whether they should merely throw the 
library open to the township and use the 
money only on the central building. In 
general, every library should maintain some 
distributing agency in districts not easily ac- 
cessible to the main building. A farmer five 
miles from the library should not, in fairness, 
be expected to pay the same rate of taxation 
and probably more taxes than the small 
householder one square from the library un- 
less the library is made practically as accessi- 
ble to him. 

Now, a word as to the future and our 
library law. In the first place, our township 
law has failed and always will fail, not- 
withstanding the interest and real growth 
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in its application. Suppose that we go on 
adding 30 townships a year; we shall be a 
little over 29 years getting the rest of our 
townships. Suppose we add 50 a year; we 
shall then be 17 years about it. Or suppose 
we are fortunate enough to add all of the 
897 next year, what will happen? We shall 
have library boards in some towns of forty 
or more members, and we shall have 285 in- 
corporated towns without any legal right to 
use our 185 public libraries. 

Shall we, then, instead of adding our 895 
destitute townships to our 185 established 
libraries, establish 285 more libraries and di- 
vide the 895 townships among them? The 
alternative method would, I firmly believe, 
be the more disastrous of the two. Person- 
ally, I believe that we have nearly as many 
public libraries in Indiana as we need. Of 
the 285 incorporated towns without libraries, 
I believe not more than fifty at the most 
should be encouraged to establish libraries, 
even in co-operation with one or more town- 
ships, and I should be disposed to make the 
number smaller. I make this statement some- 
what rashly, but not without consideration 
and a very keen sense of the policy involved. 
We need bigger, better, more far-reaching 
libraries, not a library in every town that 
can raise $1,000 to $1,500 per annum. Al- 
ready the Commission is facing the problem 
of how to stop the establishment of libraries 
in some towns. I hesitate even to whisper 
my next statement for fear I may offend or 
be misunderstood. To be outspoken, however, 
to facts are that we are suffering from the 
epidemic of local jealousy and Carnegie build- 
ings. 

We have now 156 library buildings in In- 
diana, 148 of which are Carnegie buildings, 
and we have 7 more about to build. In the 
last few years we have averaged over a 
gift a month. Grateful as we are for these 
donations, we should not have unruffied pride 
in the fact that we never build for ourselves 
but depend on the charity of strangers. The 
result of this generosity is that no town who 
has hopes of even $750 a year will consider 
joining for library purpose with a neighbor- 
ing town, even if there is nearby a large col- 
lection offering many times the advantages of 
any new library that can be established. The 


only solution of this difficulty seems to be 
that which was found here in Gary and 
Hobart—a Carnegie building operated as a 
branch, but in many towns the income would 
not be sufficient to run the branch building 
and leave any margin to recompense the cen- 
tral library for the cost of administration. 
The extension law is here a further hinder- 
ance, for, as you know, though it does not 
specifically forbid, it neglects to provide for 
co-operation between incorporated districts. 
Here is one of many places where our law 
must be changed. 

A county law is our great need—one flexible 
enough to allow a combination of existing 
libraries and the establishment of county 
systems in counties where no or only one 
library exists. 

Splitting the township tax is another need 
that should be provided. 

The matter of township representation on 
the library board has caused much questioning 
and some hesitation. To begin with, I person- 
ally believe a library board of 5 members 
is better than one of 7. In township repre- 
sentation two very different cases arise. Al- 
most all of our newly established libraries 
are now a combination of a town with a 
small valuation and a township of a much 
larger valuation, often three or four times 
as great. This means that the town which 
raises $400 has seven members on the board 
and the township that raises $1,200 has only 
two. This is manifestly an injustice and 
should be remedied in the law. 

On the other hand, a city like Fort Wayne 
with its library managed by a school board of 
three members, if it took in one township, 
would find added to the board two members, 
and if two townships were added—and Fort 
Wayne could care for more than this num- 
ber—the township members would out-num- 
ber the city board and could control the tax 
paid by the citizens of Fort Wayne. This 
is another manifest injustice. Is it not pos- 
sible that representation on a library board 
should be in proportion to the tax paid? 

Another interesting knot in our extension 
law has recently come to our attention. Al- 


though we have always known that in the 
township extension act itself no mention is 
made of any township representation on the 
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library board, in the act for the establish- 
ment of public libraries definite provision is 
made for such township representatives. This 
has always been interpreted as applying to 
townships granting a tax to an already estab- 
lished library, but seemingly reasonable ob- 
jection has now been raised that this provi- 
sion applies only to libraries established by 
towns and townships at the same time. If 
this is valid, some of our library boards 
should shrink. At least, this should be made 
clear. 

To make our township taxes secure, there 
should be some better way in which the li- 
brary board can controy the levy of a tax in 
the township. 

To summarize briefly: 

We can never hope for universal library 
privileges in this state until we have an in- 
clusive county library law. With such a law 
we can make rapid strides. 

Our township law has many practical dif- 
ficulties which should be removed for those 
libraries already operating under it. 

We steuld look upon rural extension as an 
opportunity for service, not primarily as an 
opportunity to increase our incomes. Town- 
ship support should generally mean active ex- 
tension. 

We should work out some budget system for 
expending the township tax for the township 
borrowers. 

When these things have been accomplished 
and our libraries are reaching all the inhab- 
itants of Indiana, our pioneer work will have 
been done, and we can direct our endeavors 
entirely to improving the service in every 
particular. 


MR. AND MBS. BOOK. 





A novel bookmark being given out to juve- 
nile library readers at the Fairbanks library 
and branches bears the following verses, com- 
posed by Miss Minnie Conner, who has charge 
of the children’s department: 


Said Mrs. Book to Mr. Book, 
‘*QOh, dear, I’m in such pain. 
Some child forgot and let me stay 

All night out in the rain.’’ 


‘*Now my back is loose and limp, 
I’m stained all through and through. 

My lovely face is spoiled, I know. 
I’m spotted black and blue.’’ 


**Now, dear, don’t fret,’’ said Mr. Book, 
‘*These children do not think 

It hurts us when they tear our leaves, 
Or cover us with ink.’’ 


‘«They don’t suppose we mind the rain, 
But rain—that’s nothing, dear, 

Compared with dogs who pull and chew; 
It’s worse than being dog-eared.’’ 


‘*Let’s ask each boy and girl we meet 
To treat us more like folks, 

To be sure they’re clean when handling us, 
Then we can keep our looks.’’ 


Miss Connor hopes the children will heed 
the warning on the strip of dark green paper 
and thus reduce the number of books that are 
taken to the library ‘‘hospital’’ for treat- 
ment.—Terre Haute Tribune. 


ARE YOU A MODERN LIBRARIAN? 





The modern librarian—of a public library 
(and it is the ordinary public library I am 
speaking of throughout) has often to create 
the impulse as well as to direct it. The old- 
time librarian was contemporary with the 
past. The present day librarian must not for- 
get to be contemporary also with the pres- 
ent. He must be informed not merely as to 
the book, but as to the reader. He must un- 
derstand him and what actuates him. For 
this he must have the widest possible famil- 
iarity with the affairs, the interests, the in- 
fluences of today; a familiarity gained not by 
formal education but by travel and by varied 
social contacts. In quite a new measure, 
therefore, is it necessary that our librarians 
shall secure these;—and not merely the li- 
brarian-in-chief, but the entire interpreting 
staff. With them, with the fundamental edu- 
cation back of them, with the temperament 
and the instinet for service; as human beings 
part of your own time in thought and feeling, 
but as librarians infused also with the thought 
and feeling of all time, you have opportuni- 
ties for service not surpassed by that of any 
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other profession, and certainly not vouch- 
safed to former generations of your own. 
DR. HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress. 


U. 8. BUREAU OF EDUCATION READING 
COURSES. 





The librarians of Indiana are fully realiz- 
ing, we hope, the opportunity offered them 
by co-operating with the U. 8. Bureau of 
Education for the betterment of reading in 
their communities. Readers who have com- 
pleted any one of the courses of reading out- 
lined by the Bureau of Education will be 
given a certificate. This certificate plan will 
doubtless prove an incentive to many to read 
the books listed. A librarian will, of course, 
make every effort to supply any demand 
that may come from this source, and further 
than supplying a demand, she may by this 
means create a demand. By bulletins, news- 
paper notices, or other means of publicity, 
she may bring these courses to the attention 
of her public. 

The following courses are either ready for 
distribution or in preparation: 

Course I. The Great Literary Bibles (now 
ready). 

Course II. Masterpieces of the World’s 
Literature (now ready). 

Course III. A Reading Course for Parents 
(now ready). 

Course IV. Miscellaneous Reading for 
Boys. 

Course V. Miscellaneous Reading for Girls. 

Course VI. Twenty-five Books of Great 
Fiction. 

Course VII. Some of the World’s Heroes. 

Course VIII. American Literature. 

Course IX. Biography. 

Course X. History. 

For information and circulars address 
Home Education Division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


FICTION IN THE RURAL LIBRARY. 





What percentage of fiction should the rural 
library contain? 

In preparation for a paper for the Wash- 
ington meeting of the League of Library Com- 


mission, this question was sent by Prof. W. 
D. Working, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to a large number of county 
agricultural agents in the northern and west- 
ern states. Fifty-seven of these agents re- 
plied, 27 expressing the opinion that half 
the rural library should be fiction, 8 that 
fiction should constitute about 10 per cent, 
5 that it should be 20 per cent, 5 that it 
should be 25 per cent, 5 that it should be 
about one-third of the whole, 4 that it should 
be 75 per cent, and one that the library should 
have no fiction at all. See Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, 8:360 (July, 
1914). 

It is thus the opinion of all but four of 
these experts in agricultural conditions that 
50 per cent is the outside limit for fiction 
in a rural library, and a third of those voting 
would place the outside limit at 25 per cent. 
Determination of the best proportion depends 
on many factors—the size of the collection, 
its relation to the school, the degree of gen- 
eral education, the existence of clubs or or- 
ganizations exerting a direct influence on 
reading, the personality and influence of the 
librarian.—Asa Wynkoop, in New York Li- 
braries. 

As a further contribution on this subject 
we may quote Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
of Congress, as he spoke at the Berkeley Con- 
ference last June in regard to current novels: 

‘““The detail 8 the complaint—that they 
serve no useful purpose to the reader himself 
—we can afford to ignore. I think it time 
that we did. The fair reason for reducing 
the number of them that we provide, or of 
eliminating them altogether is a more prac- 
tical one. It is, that the endeavor to supply 
them in adequate quantities to meet the in- 
terests of the moment, is futile; and that 
the mere profession of supplying them in- 
vites demands which are an expense to deal 
with even in the negative—by answering that 
the book is ‘out’; and that the cost of ad- 
ministering the volumes which are actually 
acquired and supplied, is in itself excessive. 
For we must not forget that the cost of issu- 
ing a volume of fiction is as great as that 
of issuing a volume of history or philosophy; 
and if, as happens, the volume of fiction is 
issued a hundred times in a year to the other’s 
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one, the cost will be multiplied accordingly. 

**It is on this ground and on this particu- 
larly that I am personally in favor of leav- 
ing the ‘current fiction’—that is, all novels 
within one year after publication—to the 
subscription libraries. I have frequently said 
so; and have not changed my opinion. Such 
a@ course, would alone, I believe, dispose of 
nine-tenths of the critics.’’ 

For ‘‘subseription libraries’’ the librarian 
of a small town has often found it profitable 
to supply ‘‘pay collections.’’ 


MISAPPLIED ECONOMY—A LIBRARY 
BALANCE. 





From ‘‘ New York Libraries.’’ 


Annual reports received from the libraries 
of the State show that there are many whose 
trustees make it a matter of pride and policy 
to carry over from year to year, large and 
increasing balances in their treasuries, to 
spend, if possible, each year a little less than 
they »Yeceive. It is apparently taken for 
granted that the habit of thrift and saving 
which is so universally recognized as the basis 
of all sound business success, is a thing of 
equal value and merit in the management 
of libraries. But the truth of this assump- 
tion is more than open to question. Indeed, 
we think a little reflection will show that it 
is unsound both in theory and practice, and 
that it stands in the way of a library’s best 
work and growth. 

This principle is embodied in the very laws 
of the State, according to an official opinion 
recently declared by the State Board of Tax 
Examiners. The case involved was that of a 
city library which in the course of eight or 
ten years had accumulated out of its annual 
tax appropriation a treasury balance of over 
$8,000. The local authorities are condemned 
for allowing the library its regular appropri- 
ation in the face of such an accumulation. 
The reasoning and judgment of the State 
Board in regard to the matter are as follows: 

‘*This balance is not the result of the oper- 
ations of any one year, but an actual surplus 
accumulated through a long period. The 
trustees say that by purchasing only neces- 
saries and refraining from extravagance—in 


a word, by economical management, they have 
saved a little out of each year’s appropria- 
tion that there might be something available 
for an extraordinary expenditure, like putting 
on a new roof or over-hauling and moderniz- 
ing the heat system, the cost of which would 
be too large to be paid from any one year’s 
appropriation. 

‘¢ All of this is probably true, and of itself 
highly commendable. Unfortunately, though, 
the accumulation of a surplus violates the 
fundamental principle of municipal finance, 
which is founded upon the theory that each 
unit of taxable value shall in each year bear 
the burden of the cost of municipal operation 
as nearly as can be determined during that 
year. The accumulation of this surplus means 
that the taxpayers of the ten years last past 
have paid more than their share of such cost, 
to the end that the taxpayers of the future 
may receive greater benefits than the amount 
of the tax they pay entitles them.’’ 


CATALOG CARDS. 





A Help for the Small Library. 


The Indexers, 5526 South Park Ave., Chi- 
cago, have cataloged a considerable number 
of books that are commonly found in or 
recommended for High School libraries. 
There are three lists of books for which 
cards are now available—books on history, 
commercial and physical geography, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. In all 7299 cards, for 
634 volumes, are obtainable. As the books 
on these lists are generally found in public 
libraries, the cards are of use to the small 
library in particular. The great value of 
these cards to the librarian of a small library 
is the fact that the books are fully analyzed, 
bringing out the chapters and sections in the 
various volumes. The minuteness of this ana- 
lytical work may be seen in the case of Hart 
—‘‘American History told by Contempo- 
raries,’’ for the four volumes of which there 
are 253 cards. All librarians are aware that 
the smaller the library the greater the need 


- for analytical cataloging, and yet the libra- 


rian of a small library, having everything to 
do without help, is the librarian who has least 
time for such work. Cards for individual vol- 
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umes may be bought for two cents each; if 
all the cards for any one list are bought, the 
price is one and one-half cents for each card. 


LECTURE COURSE FOR LIBRARIES. 





The Extension Division of Indiana Uni- 
versity is about to issue a List of Speakers 
and Subjects for Extension lectures which 
will be offered to Public Library Boards at 
a rate considerably lower than that charged 
to other organizations. This reduced rate is 
contingent upon the promise of the library 
boards that these lectures shall be free to the 
people. The list of lecturers and subjects 
is much longer and more varied than that for- 
merly offered by the Public Library Commis- 
sion, and offers an admirable opportunity for 
any library to furnish a course of lectures 
that will be of great educational value to 
the community. A course of six lectures can 
in this way be obtained for $50. If a library 
board cannot afford to spend this money from 
the library funds, it will be perfectly permis- 
sible for individual citizens or for any or- 
ganization to contribute the money, provided 
the lectures are free and held in the library 
building. There is still time to arrange such 
a course during the coming spring. Circulars 
will soon be sent by the Extension Division 
of Indiana University, to whom all communi- 
cations should be sent. The Commission urges 
the libraries to make use of this opportunity. 


LANTERN SLIDES TO LEND. 





The Extension Division of Indiana Uni- 
versity has issued a catalog of lantern slides 
which it will lend to schools, libraries and 
clubs of the state, for one week, at the mere 
cost of transportation. A number of sets are 
accompanied by lecture notes and bibliogra- 
phies. With the help of these lecture notes, 
a librarian herself, or any resident of the 
town, can prepare an illustrated lecture for 
the community. 

A number of motion picture films on sub- 
jects of public welfare will also be circu- 
lated. 

The Extension Division, Indiana University, 
will send you a catalog and information. 
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QUESTION BOX. 





The Christian Scientists are asking us to dis- 
tinguish in our catalogue and also on our 
shelves between the works of Mrs. Stetson and 
those by regular communicants of the Mother 
Church. They wish us to put ‘‘authorized’’ 
on the catalogue cards. Is this advisable? 

Almost every library in the state accepts 
the gifts of the Christian Science Church, 
just as it accepts the gifts of any other de- 
nomination. This is as it should be, for any 
other policy would be narrow-minded. Broad- 
mindeness, however, does not require that a 
public library should recognize or aid in any 
controversy within a denomination. All such 
books are classified alike in 289, Minor Chris- 
tian Sects; or if the decimal division is used, 
289.9, Other Minor Christian Sects. Books 
by Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Stetson might in 
either case stand side by side, and the library 
cannot without taking sides distinguish be- 
tween these. The same must be said concern- 
ing the word ‘‘authorized’’ on catalog cards. 

When ‘‘authorized’’ on a title page dis- 
tinguishes one edition from another of the 
same work, it has a bibliographical signifi- 
cance, but the librarian of a small library 
will probably not make her catalogue card 
full enough to include even this much. If, 
on the other hand, ‘‘authorized’’ indicates 
the approval of a set of publications by a re- 
ligious sect with the intention of discrediting 
other publications, the significance is sectarian 
and not bibliographical. The real argument, 
however, in this case is that cataloguing in a 
small library does not as a rule permit of 
such minuteness. In any case of this sort a 
librarian cannot afford to take side in any 
controversy, religious or other, for if the pub- 
lic finds occasion to consider her an advocate 
in one controversy, it will always suspect her 
thereafter of being partisan, and she will, 
accordingly, lose her helpfulness. 

We have been keeping a file of both the Star 
and the News. We shall have to discard one 
file, as we do not have space for both. Can you 
tell me what other small libraries do about 
papers outside of their own city papers? Is 
there an index published for either the Star 
or the News? 

There is nothing which takes more room for 
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filing nor more money for binding than news- 
papers. Only the large libraries can afford 
to bind more than the local papers, and un- 
less newspapers are bound they are so cum- 
bersome as to be nearly useless. They must 
be kept spread out at full-page size or they 
will crack on the folds in a very short time. 
If the volumes are done up in wrapping paper 
they are not easily accessible. In view of 
these facts, it is not generally advisable for 
a small library to keep more than the papers 
of its own town, or possibly the leading coun- 
ty paper in addition. The State Library 
keeps files of the leading papers of the state. 
If a brief reference needs verifying, the refer- 
ence department of the State Library will be 
at the service of any library or citizen. If 
a citizen wishes to do extensive research 
work among newspapers, he is generally able 
to visit Indianapolis and consult the files in 
the State Library. 

The only American newspaper at present, 
we believe, that is publishing an index is 
the New York Times. Many libraries that 
have several newspapers subscribe for this. 
The most valuable index for libraries, how- 
ever, is ‘‘Information: a Digest of Current 
Events,’’ published by the R. R. Bowker 
Company, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
This is a monthly digest of current happen- 
ings, arranged alphabetically by topics. The 
date of each event is given, so that one can 
find the newspaper account by consulting the 
paper generally for the day following the date 
of occurrence. In addition to the topic and 
date, there is given an excellent summary 
of the news itself. As a result of these sum- 
maries ‘‘Information’’ is, besides being an 
index to newspapers, a very valuable period- 
ical of current information for the reference 
department. The quarterly cumulated num- 
bers including the annual cumulation, may be 
subscribed for at $2.00 per year. The monthly 
cost $4.00 per year. 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS. 





Miss Winifred Ticer, of Huntington, has 
again hit upon an excellent advertising meth- 
od, which as far as we know, is entirely 
original. The following clipping from the 
Huntington paper will. explain: 


‘*A novel idea in the line of advertisement 
has been planned by Miss Winifred Ticer, city 
librarian, and was put in practice Friday 
afternoon. Miss Ticer sorted the books of 
the city library Friday morning as she has 
been accustomed to doing from time to time, 
discarding those unfit for further use, but 
instead of getting rid of them at once, she 
used them to advertise the library. Friday 
afternoon they made their appearance in the 
display window of the Purviance furniture 
store, all in one great heap, hundreds of them, 
piled conglomerately on the floor, very much 
battered and in need of repair. 

‘*These books were all taken from the 
library so badly worn as to be of no use, and 
from every part of the building. There are 
more of them from the juvenile and fiction 
parts, as they are the most popular, but the 
histories, poetry, mechanical and other books 
have their representatives as well. Grouped 
about the pile of pensioned volumes are 
placards bearing such inscriptions as the fol- 
lowing: 

‘¢ «These books were worn out last winter— 
get a library card and read our books.’ 

‘*¢Phere are 25,000 books in the city 
library, and some one of them may interest 
you.’ 

*¢ ¢Cireulation in 19183—41402. Circulation 
in 1914—50761.’ 

‘*An amusing picture from the back of a 
current magazine adds point to one of the 
placards. The exhibit is appropriately walled 
in by book-eases. As far as is known, this 
is the first exhibit of the kind ever made, 
the idea being original with Miss Ticer.’’ 


If you have factories in your town and 
wish to reach the employees, perhaps you 
can use a letter like this. It can be slipped 
into the pay envelope if the management of 
the factory will co-operate with you: 


Pottsville Free Public Library 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Flora B. Roberts, Librarian 


To the Employes of the Silk Mill:— 


Have you ever used the Pottsville Free 
Public Library? There are all sorts of books 
there for you. Good stories to read when 
you are tired, interesting true stories about 
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other people, descriptions of your country and 
other countries; then there are books about 
different trades and occupations if you want 
to fit yourself for a better job. Its the man 
(and woman) who knows who gets ahead 
these days, and the books have been written 
by people who know. Listen to what they say, 
and then you will know. 

All who live in Pottsville may have the 
free use of the Library, and those who live 
out of town but work in Pottsville may also 
have the books. Try the Library some day, 
and see if you don’t find just the books to 
make you glad. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FLORA B. ROBERTS, 
Librarian. 

Miss Roberts has also used to advantage 

printed blotters like these: 


Let The 
Pottsville Public Library 
Assist You in Your 
Business 
United Telephone 


440Y ‘¢ Ask the Librarian.’’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Mabel A. Wayne, librarian of the 
Public Library at Anderson, Indiana, has 
compiled a list of ‘‘Inexpensive Adult Books 
for Christmas Purchase.’’ 

‘«This list has been made with the purpose 
of suggesting what book to give. The best 
is not always the newest or the most expen- 
sive, but is the book of real value, well-made, 
readable, and suited to the taste or on the 
favorite hobby of the person who will receive 
it. It is hoped that the list will continue to 
be useful for several years, as the selection 
of titles aims to be universal in its appeal. 

‘*In price, the aim has been to confine the 
selection to books costing $1.25 and less, 
books costing 50 cents being the average. 
Good cheap series, each volume sold sepa- 
rately, are described and a few of the best 
titles given in each.’’ 

The list is classified under useful headings, 
as Good Editions of standard works, Outdoor 
life, Desk books. No children’s books are 
ineluded. 

This list should be used at any time of 


year. It can be obtained for 15 cents post 
paid, from H. C. Netherwood Printing Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Learning to Earn is the title of a new vol- 
ume on vocational education written by John 
A Lapp, chief of the Bureau of Legislative 
Reference, in collaboration with Carl Henry 
Mote. The first part of the volume considers the 
existing conditions in various occupations, as 
agriculture, industry, business, pointing out 
their need of more efficient workers and the 
hope which they may place in vocational 
education. The latter half of the book is 


given over to a constructive program and 
practical treatment of the problems of voca- 
tional education. This book will be particu- 
larly interesting to Indiana libraries. 


FREE PRACTICAL LITERATURE. 


The Universal Portland Cement Co., 208 
La Salle Street, Chicago, will send to any 
public library the following set of booklets, 
bound in special library binding: 

Concrete for the Farmer. 

Concrete in the Barnyard. 

Concrete Silos. 

Concreting in Cold Weather (Rural Edi- 
tion). 

Concrete Surfaces. 

Concrete Pavements, Sidewalks, Curb and 
Gutter. 

Small Concrete Bridges and Culverts. 

Small Farm Buildings of Concrete. 

Procedings of the Conference on Permanent 
and Sanitary Farm Improvements. 

Farm Cement News, 1913. 

Concrete Septic Tanks. 

These booklets are well illustrated, written 
in easily understood terms, and contain no 
advertising matter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR CENTENNIAL 
YEAR. 


Photographs 74% by 9% inches and covering 
twenty different subjects illustrative of In- 
diana history may be obtained from the Wil- 
lis-Shores Company, 9 West Market Street, 
Indianapolis. The Commission has purchased 
three sets of these for use in the Library Art 
Club. 








